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TO THE READER 


Ir. is the deſign of the following work to preſent to the candid inveſtigator of antiquity 
whatever the Compiler's reading has furniſhed him with, relating to the perſons, places, and 
things, which, in a long ſeries of ages, have offered themſelves, as moſt deſerving a place in 
the temple of Memory, from the Northern Parts of Europe. 

It has been thought, that ſuch a compilation (for it can merit no higher deſignation) may 
be found often uſeful to thoſe who, either for amuſement or more rational ends, would 
thoroughly inveſtigate the ancient language, manners, religion, legiſlation, and hiſtory of 
our Anglo-Saxon, Daniſh, German, Scots, and Iriſh anceſtors. —But may it not ſerve yet 


higher and more noble purpoſes? May we not here trace the origin of many rites and cere- 


monies, the veſtiges of which are {till extant, in the cuſtoms of our own and the neigh- 
bouring nations? May we not here view, as in embryo, the firſt outlines of our preſent 
manners and laws? Nay, the Compiler thinks, that the very form of our preſent government, 
whence we derive ſo many public bleſſings, was firſt traced by thoſe rude but fortunate hands, 
who explored the wild foreſts of Germany and Scandinavia. An ardent love of liberty and 
ſound ſenſe, united in thoſe ancient warriors, enabled them to lay the foundations of that 
civil polity to which we owe the permanency of a form of government in this iſland, which 
has been ſo long the wonder of thoſe foreigners who have beſt underſtood its ſtructure. 
Hence, it will not be thought an unprofitable labour to collect ſuch fragments of ancient 
hiſtory as have eſcaped the hand of Time, while they * us with what concerns us ſo 
nearly in the perſons of our anceſtors. 

I am not ignorant that. in an age too frivolous to attempt any manly inveſtigation, it will 
be aſked, To what purpoſe aſſaſſinate us with a large folio, which revives a heap of fables, falſe 
opinions, and dubious facts, which have long and juſtly been devoted to oblivion ? Why take 
ſo much trouble to diſlipate the gloom which invelopes the ancient ſtate of nations? What have 
we to do with any tranſactions but thoſe of our contemporaries ? What pleaſure can be found 


in the recital of barbarous manners, which have no connection with our own, and which we 


are ſure will never again revive ? 

To ſuch cavils, which are often heard, we ſhall reply in the words of a late writer, as emi- 
nent for the extent of his knowledge in the Hiſtory of the North, as for the delicacy of his 
taſte *: © The major part of mankind,” ſays he, © conlined in their views, and averſe to 
labour, would fain perſuade themſelves, that whatever they are ignorant of is uſeleſs, and 
that no addition can be made to the ſtock of knowledge already acquired. But this is a 
„ ſtock which diminiſhes whenever it ceaſes to increaſe. Ihe ſame reaſon which prompts us 
eto neglect the acquiſition of new knowledge leads us to forget what we have before attained. 
The leſs the mind is accuſtomed to exerciſe its faculties, the leſs it compares objects, and 
« the leſs it diſcovers the relation they bear to each other. Ihus it loſes that ſtrength and 
« accuracy of diſcernment which are its ſureſt guardians againſt error. To think of confining 
our ſtudies to what may be deemed mere neceſſary truths is to expole ourſelves to the 
danger of ſhortly becoming ignorant of thoſe truths themſelves. A thirſt after uſeful know- 
« ledge can never be too great, and is always a ſure ſign of the flouriſhing ſtate of ſcience. 
The more it prompts to new reſearches, the more it confirms and matures the preceding 
ones. We already ſee, but too plainly, the bad effects of this ſpirit of falle cconomy, 


„ which, hurtful to itſelf, diminiſhes the preſent {ſtock of knowledge, by imprudently refuſing 


to extend it. By lopping off thoſe branches which haſty judgments deem unprofitable, they 
«« weaken and impair the trunk itfelf. But the truth is, it would coſt ſome pains to diſcover 
* new facts, of a different kind from what we are uſed to; and therefore we willingly rid 


© ourſelves of that trouble, by ever confining ourſelves to the old ones. Writers only ſhow 
us what reſembles our own manners; or if one, bolder than the others, preſents us with a 


« new ſcene, he is branded as an impoſtor, or at beſt a viſionary, In vain hath Nature va- 


Mallets Preface to North, Antiquities, Vol. 1 
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* ried her productions with ſuch infinite diverſity. Though a very ſmall movement would 
*© procure us a new point of view, we have not, it ſeems, either leiſure or courage to at- 


« tempt it. Content to paint the manners of that contracted ſociety in Which we live, or per- 


* haps of even but a ſmall part of it, we boldly exhibit this as a complete Portrait of the age, 
of the world, and of mankind.“ 

And yet at no time was the public more greedy after novelty than at the preſent. But where 
do men generally ſeek for it? In new combinations of ancient thoughts. They examine former 
thoughts and words—they turn their old ſtock of books over and over again, and thus reſemble 
an architect, who ſhould think of building a city by ſucceſſively erecting different houſes with 
the ſame materials. If we would ſeriouſly form new concluſions, and acquire new ideas, let us 
make new obſervations. In the moral and political world, as well as in the natural, there is 
no other way to arrive at truth. We muſt ſtudy the languages, the books, the manners, 
and the men of every age, and of every country, and draw from theſe the only true ſources 


of the knowledge of mankind. This ſtudy, ſo important, ſo pleaſing, and ſo intereſting, is a 


mine as rich in real knowledge as it has been hitherto neglected. The bands of connection, 
which now unite the different nations of Europe, grow every day ſtronger and cloſer. We 
live in the boſom of one great republic, compoſed of the ſeveral European kingdoms, and 
therefore we ought not to deſpiſe any of the means which enable us either to inveſtigate its 
origin, or more thoroughly to underſtand its fabric; neither can we properly judge of 
its preſent improved ſtate, without looking back upon its rude beginnings, and, as far as 
the analogy of hiſtory gives us means, to trace the various and often filent ſteps, by which ir 
hath emerged from its political chaos, into the preſent regular form in which it now ſubſiſts. 
A review of the lives and actions of the men who were the founders of thoſe ſtates, or authors 
of the various revolutions that have, at different times, changed the ſyſtem of government in the 


Northern Parts of our hemiſphere, forms a great part of the hiſtory of the human mind, and often 


enables us to penetrate even the molt ſecret ſprings of action. Luckily for us, the cuſtoms of our 
anceſtors tended much to furniſh us with materials for this purpoſe, though theſe ſources of in- 
formation have hitherto been little regarded. Animated with the moſt ardent deſire of per- 
petuating their military fame to after ages, the Kings and great men of the North retained 
near their perſons the molt diſtinguiſhed Bards of the age in which they lived, who, being eye- 
witneſſes of their actions, were thereby enabled to tranſmit them with veracity to poſterity. 


I call them eye-wizneſſes, in the molt literal ſenſe of the word; becauſe they accompanied their 


prince wherever he went, fought by his ſide, and few of them have recorded any extraordi- 
nary exploit in which they were not actors themſelves. Many pruofo uf this will uccur in the 
courſe of this work. We may make the ſame obſervation with regard to their Hiſtorians, who 
recorded what paſſed in their own days, and, in their account of anterior tranſactions, always 
quote the writings of thoſe whole veracity had ſtood the teſt of paſt ages unimpeached. How 
much more ſure muſt their teſtimony prove than that of an idle monk, who, ever confined to 


his cell, and his mind clouded with the moſt melancholy ſuperſtition, was as unfit to judge of 


the reports he heard, as he was diſabled, by a puerile credulity, to {end them down, with any 
truth, to poſterity. For the veracity of this aſſertion I dare well appeal to all who have ever 
looked into thoſe contemptible legends they have left us. Yet it is as true as ſtrange, that 
all our modern hiſtorians have choſen to follow theſe blind guides, utterly neglecting to conſult 
thoſe authors, in whoſe writings alone the true account of facts was to be found. Hence it 
is, that moſt of thoſe hiſtories are mere copies of each other, and written either for the emo- 
lument of the bookſeller, or to prove to us, that the laſt writer had conſulted Gildas, Bede, 
and John Fordun, with as much diligence and ſucceſs as his predeceſſors in the trade of book- 
making had done before him. | 

Reflections of this kind naturally aroſe in the mind of the Compiler of the following Dictio- 
nary, from the continual diſappointments he met with, while endeavouring to trace the an- 
cient hiſtory, cuſtoms, and manners of the Northern Nations, from the monks, who were 


the only writers of the middle ages, and that herd of ſervile copiers, who have ſent down their 


falſehoods ever ſince, from one generation of readers to another. Fortunately, a fight of ſome 
of the Scandinavian hiſtorians and poets in ſome meaſure opened his eyes, and directed him to 
the true ſources of information. The further he advanced in this tract of ſtudy, the more the 
light grew upon him; nor could he reſiſt what he hopes may be called a laudable deſire, of 
communicating ſuch diſcoveries as he has made to thoſe who will deign to conſult this book. 
He is fully ſenſible, that the taſk he has undertaken is much too great for a writer now in the 
decline of life, whoſe bad health often obliges him to lay aſide his pen, and who does write in a 
country where very few of the books he moſt wiſhed to ſee are to be found ; ſo that this work 
has been hitherto carried on by intervals, amidſt many interruptions, occaſioned by his being 
often deprived of thoſe books he wiſhed moſt to conſult, ſome of which were churliſhly denied 
him by thoſe who would be thought patrons of literature in North Britain. 
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He hopes the Public will approve of the method he has taken, of throwing his work into 
the form of a Dictionary, for which he has the well-known examples of Herbelot and 1 
to plead, whoſe tract he means, though with infirm and halting ſteps, to follow. 

The univerſal approbation beſtowed on the writers juſt named proves how acceptable to 
the Public their method of arranging their ſeveral works has proved ; as, indeed, no form of 
compoſing whatever affords ſo much eaſe to the reader in conſulting a book. In imitation of 
them, too, the Compiler has ſometimes indulged himſelf in diſquiſition, when the importance 
of the ſubject ſeemed to call for it; or in making extracts from the authentic hiſtories of the 
North, where theſe enter into minute relations of manners and laws, as the Reader will find 
under theſe ſeveral articles. Nay, he has thought it no unpleaſant part of his duty, as an 
. Hiſtorian, to give extracts from and tranſlations of many ancient poems, which tend to make 
us more intimately acquainted with the religious, phyſical, moral, geographical, and nautical 
knowledge of our Celtic and Tuetonic anceſtors. 

Without the moſt diſtant intention of detracting from the great names of Meſl. Bayle and 
Herbelot, may the Compiler be permitted juſt to remark, that it ſeems more worthy the atten- 
tion of a mind, attached to the purſuit of real ſcience, to be made acquainted with the ori- 
gin of thoſe laws, cuſtoms, and manners, which, even at this day, materially influence our 
whole ſyſtem of government and juriſprudence, than to be informed of the theological reve- 
ries of ſome obſcure pedant in Germany, whoſe name, had not Bayle given it a place in his 
Dictionary, would never have been heard of beyond the narrow limits of his ſchool. To this 
we may add, that ſurely we, in theſe weſtern parts of the globe, are more intereſted in what 
was ſaid and done by our immediate anceſtors, than we can poſlibly be to hear of the diſputes 
which formerly occupied two Imams on a contraverted paſſage of that ſtrange rhapſody called 
the Khoran, or to be told how many beauties compoſed the Haram of a voluptuous Calif at 
Bagdat or Damaſcus, thoſe ſeats of oriental ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm. 

The Compiler of this work flatters himſelf that he has choſen a nobler field of inveſtigation; 
but as, in the courſe of it, he muſt often walk over untrodden ground, where devious paths 
may perplex his wandering ſteps, he thinks himſelf warranted to call on ſuch as have made 
ancient hiſtory and manners (particularly thoſe of the North) their ſtudy, that they may kindly 
help him in the proſecution of this difficult undertaking, by communicating whatever lights 
their reading may have furniſhed them with: Theſe will be moſt thankfully received, and (if 
not forbid) the names of ſuch as are ſo indulgent as to aſſiſt the weakneſs of the Compiler will 
be given to the Public. To procure thoſe neceſſary helps was one of the chief reaſons which 
determined the writer to communicate his deſign at preſent to the Public; and he is willing 
to ſuppoſe that thoſe who are beſt qualified to judge of the many difficulties which attend re- 
ſearches of this ſort will look with a favourable eye on the attempt, however poorly executed, 

to promote the intereſt of ſcience. ——Czreros non moror. 


The. Literary Benefactions ſolicited by the Compiler, if given to the Printer, will be ſafely 
conveyed to the Author of the NokTHERN DICTIONARY. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SEPTENTRIONALIS. 


A. 


RIUS, firnamed Frome, 5. e. the Wiſe, and Polyhi/tor, | 
was born in Iceland, Anno Chriſti 1068. Torfæus( i) has and the documents on which his hiſtory is founded, in the fol- 


given us his genealogy, by which we learn, that he was de- 


ſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families of that iſland, | 


which, at that time, was the feat of Northern Literature, 
co idiomate literis conſignavit( 10). Exponit autem primo, 


while the reſt of Europe was involved in the deepeſt gloom 
of ignorance and barbarity. His name in the Icelandic is 


Ara, and we may judge of the eſteem in which he was held 


for his genius and knowledge by the honourable deſignation 
of Erode, or the Wiſe, by which we always find him men- 
tioned. When he was yet but ſeven years old, he was put 
under the tuition of Hall, fon of Thorar, a venerable old 
man, who had lived in the court of Olaf the Saint, King of 
Norway, and was perfectly acquainted with every tranſaction 
of that remarkable æra (2). With this tutor Ara lived till he 
was fifteen years old, and, ng that time, contracted an 


intimate friendſhip with Teit, the ſon of Biſhop Iſleif (3), who | 


related to Ara many things which the latter afterwards in- 
ſerted in his hiltories. Io theſe he added the mtormations 


he got from Thuris, the daughter of Snorro Godi, a very 
learned woman(4). His lives of the kings of Norway he wrote 
from the accounts given him by Oddo, who had them from 
Thorger, a very old” man. The death of Ara is fixed by Tor- 
fæus (5) to the year 1148, with whom Olaus Wormius(6) alſo 
agrees. | 

= The works of this hiſtorian, yet remaining, are his en- 


dinga Bok, or Account of Iceland, which was printed at 


Schalholt in Iceland, anno 1688, by the care of Theodore 
Thorlak, Biſhop of Schalholt. This treatife Ara ſeems to 
have begun about the year 1122, and inſcribed it to the two 
Biſhops of Hola and Schalholt ; but, after it had undergone 
their corrections, and thoſe of the famous Szmund (7) Poly- 
hiſtor, he gave a ſecond edition of it in the year 1134. 

We have alſo his ATi/tindsm's Saga, or the Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of Iceland, printed at Schalholt, anno 1688. In 
theſe two books he treats of the firſt peopling of Iceland, the 
nature of their government and laws, with an hiſtorical ac- 
count of their judges, and ſome anecdotes of their lives and 
actions, down to his own tune. He has given a particular 
account of the firſt introduction of Chriſtianity into his native, 
country in his Kri/tindom's Saga, to which he has joined the 
moſt material events that happened in Norway (whence 
Chriſtianity was firſt brought to Iceland), during the period 
he treats of (8). 

His ſtyle, like that of all the moſt authentic writers of 
Iceland, is plain and conciſe; leſs ſolicitous about ornament 
than zealous to write nothing but truth, he tells, with the 
utmoſt ſimplicity, the ſources whence he drew the materials 
for his hiſtory, that his readers may judge for themſelves 
what degree of credit is due to it. 


——_— 


Shorro (9) has left us a particular account of Ara Frode, 


2 words : “ Ara ille fapiens, ſacrorum antiites, Thor- 
„ gilli Gelliſon filius, primus omnium in hoc regno, tam 
5 priſca, quam recentiora hiſtoriarum monumenta, & orwegi- 


« qualis olim fuerat Iſlandiæ cultus, judiciorumque ordo. 
« DNeinde Sou (Lagmanns) recenſet catalogum, 
% quanto quiſq 

« rum calculum a prima Iflandize occupatione, uſque ad re- 
« ceptum in illa terra Chriſtianiſmum inſtituit, qua ſerie 


' « porro ad ſua uſque tempora progreditur —Ac mihi ſane 


— — 


« univerſa quæ in medium adduxerat fide digniſſima cen- 
* ſentur.” Ihe reaſons adduced by dnorro for giving en- 
tire credit to Ara, are, that, being born the year after King 
Harald's death, the moſt remarkable events of the preceding 
age he had from eye-witneſſes. Such was Oddo, nephew 
of Hall, who related to Ara what he learned from Thorger, 
who lived at the time that Earl Haco, ſirnamed the Rich, 
died(11). Thorger lived on that ſpot on which afterwards the 
city of Drontheim was built by King Olaf Trygwaſon. Hall, 
uncle to Oddo, lived ninety-four years, and, as he told 
himſelf, was three years old when he was baptiſed by the 
prieſt Thangbrand, four years prior to the public ſettlement 
of Chriſtianity in Iceland. Ara was twelve years old at the 
death of Biſhop Iſleif, which happened juſt eighty years af- 
ter that of King Olaf Trygwaſon. Teit, the fon of Biſhop 
Iſleif, grew up under Hall, at Hockadal, where he continued 
to live after Hall died ; and here it was he communicated his 
knowledge of paſt tranſactions to our Ara, who then lived 
with him. | 


We judged it neceſſary to ſay ſo much of the channels of 


information, which Ara had acceſs to, as it accounts for the 
univerſal credit given to him, as a faithful hiſtorian, by thoſe 
who, living near his own time, were belt able to judge of 
the truth of his narration ; for Snorro, from whom we have 
formed moſt of this article, was murdered, while he was 
judge of Iceland, in the year 1241(12). Olaus Wormius(13) 
attributes to our Ara the Hiſtory of the ancient Kings of Nor- 
way, called Romunga Saga. Nor is this conjecture deſtitute 
of probability, as we know that he did leave ſuch a hiſtory, 
though perhaps it is now loſt. Biorn de Scardza will have 
it, that Ara Frode was the firſt compiler of the Flateyan An- 
nals, ſo often cited by the Northern hiſtorians, as Sæmund, 
alſo ſirnamed Frode, was of theſe of Odenſce (14). It is not 
improbable he might have- gathered together many of the 
pieces of that collection, though it is certain his regard to 
truth would not permit him to give equal credit to them all, 
We ſhall have occaſion to ſay more ou this ſubject in a ſubs 
ſequent article, 


8 


(1) Torfzi Hiſt. Norweg. vol. II. p. 144. (2) Vid. Sibbern Bibl. Dan. p. 75. (3) Vid. art. Teit and 1/teff, infra. ( 4) Bartolin, 


(5) Sev. Reg. Dan. p. 43. 


(6) Præfat. in Chron. Snorr. Sturlzſon.. (7) Vid. art. H- 


mund, infra. (8) Sibbern Bibl. Dan. p. 74. (9) Snorro Sturl. Præfat. p 3. (0) The word tranſlated Norway idiom here, is in 
the original Norronu, by which Snorro underſtands the old Icelandic, which was ſpoken over all Scandinavia in his days and long after, 
(rt) Vid. art. Haca, infra, (12) Vid. art. Snorro, infra. (12) Prefat. ad Chron. Snorr. Stucl. (14) Vid. infra Fleteyan Aunals, 
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B RENNEGA, the name of a ſmall iſland lying in the 
mouth of the river Gautelfa, which divides 3 
from Denmark and Norway. It has been rendered famous by 
the meeting held here by Eyric King of Denmark, Yng of 


| 


Sweden, and Magnus Barefoot of Norway, in the eleventh BRENNEGA. 
century (1), when they dined together on one ſtone, each WWW 


ſitting in his own kingdom (2). 


=> 1) Torſæi Ser. Reg. Dan. lib. r. 


= 


(2) Torfzi Hiſt. Norweg . lib. 2. cap. 1. 


8. | 


E UCHULLIN, one of the Caledonian heroes cele- 
24 brated by Oſſian in thoſe immortal poems which the inge- 
nious Mr. Macpherfon happily reſcued from the oblivimm 
juſt ready to ſwallow them. Cuchullin was the fon of Se- 
mo, and grandſon of Caithbat a druid, celebrated in tra- 
dition for his wiſdom and valour. While very young, he 
married Bragela, daughter of Sorglan. He was lord of 
the ille of Sky, or Dunſcaich, as it is called by Oſſian, 
which ſignifies the /e of mi/t (1). From his native ifle, Cu- 
chullin paſſed over to Ireland, and lived for ſome time with 
Connal, grandſon of Congal, King of Ulſter. Here his wiſdom 
and valour quickly Fa, him ſo great a reputation, that, in 
the minority of Cormac, ſupreme monarch of Ireland, he was 
choſen his guardian, and commanded the Iriſh forces in the 
war againſt Swaran, ſon of Starno, King of Lochlyn or 
Scandinavia, who had invaded Ulſter (2). In the firſt battle, 
the Iriſh were defeated, but Cuchullin, having taken the 
8 on the firſt notice of Swaran's rakes 2; to ſend 
or aſſiſtance to Fingal, Prince of the weſtern Caledonians, 
he haſtened to his aſſiſtance, and, having landed his army 
the day in which Cuchullin was defeated, in a ſecond battle 
he conquered Swaran, took him priſoner, and obliged him 
to ſwear never again to invade Ireland. "This expedition of 
Fingal is recorded by his ſon Offian the poet, who accom- 
panied his father into Ireland, with a ſtrength of language, 
juſtneſs and dignity of ſentiment, and harmony of numbers, 
very ſeldom equalled, and never ſurpaſſed by any writer, 
while he preſerves a ſimplicity of narrative, abundantly 
ſuffictent to prove that there is no fiction, beyond the common 
embelliſhments of poetry, in the hiſtory (3). It is truly ama- 
zing to ſee that there are yet any, who pretend to the name 


of ſcholars, who can reſiſt the proofs, both internal and ex- 
ternal, which put the authenticity of thoſe admirable pieces 


beyond a doubt. But, though the ingenious tranſlator of 
Oſſian, and (4) the elegant Dr Blair, have brought the clear- 
eſt evidence of the antiquity juſtly afſigned to them by Mr 
Macpherſon, yet there are {till fome /cioli, as devoid of all 
true eie of antiquity, as they are of taſte and feel- 


ing for poetry, who, unſupported by any proof except their 


own 1 have pronounced theſe pieces a late pro- 
duction, and, with miſtaken benevolence, have aſcribed 


them to the gentleman who tranſlated them; ſhewing at 
once their own ignorance, while they attribute to hun hi- 
{tories that carry every evidence of the tines in which they 
were compoſed, and aſcribe to Mr Macpherſon praiſes 
which he has generouſly diſclaimed. But, while thoſe ca- 
villers continue to involve themſelves in clouds of their 
own forming, we ſhall continue, in this work, to quote 
the poems of Oſſian as the genuine remains of Celtic anti- 
quity ; happy, that, in the works of this bard, we ſhall find 
many paſlages which greatly illuſtrate the hiſtory and man- 
ners of our Caledonian and Scandinavian anceſtors, deduced 
from purer ſources than the fables of ignorant and bigotted 
monks, If we arrive at that part of our work in which the 
venerable name of Oſſian naturally will offer itſelf. to our 
view (5), we hope, from the lights afforded us by the writers 
we have mentioned, to ſet this aſſertion in fo clear a point 
of light, as for ever to put an end to a diſpute which could 
never have originated but from the groſſeſt partiality, and 
the moſt profound ignorance of ancient cultoms, hiſtory, and 
manners. | 

But to return It appears, both from tradition and the 
poems of Oſſian, that Cuchullin, having repelled the in- 
vaders from Scandinavia, continued to govern the affairs of 
Ireland, and, after a ſeries of great actions, he was killed 
by an arrow, as Oflian informs us (6), ſomewhere in Con- 
naught, But he expires like a hero: „ Carril, ſaid the 


« King, the ſtrength of Cuchullin fails — my days are CUCHULLINg 
te with the years that are paſt and no morning of mine LW 
m 


“ ſhall ariſe—they thall ſeek me at Jemora, but I thall not 
« be found—but my name is renowned! my fame in the 
“ ſong of the bards. The youth will ſay in ſecret, O let 
* me die as Cuchullin died—renown cloathed him like a 
“ robe,” &c. We learn too, that he left a young ſon by 
his in the iſle of Sky, where they yet ſhew 
the remains of Cuchullin's palace, and the ſtone to which he 
bound his faithful dog Luath, who (according to ancient 
cuſtom) was killed and buried near his maſter (7); but the 
{tone retains the name of Luath to this day. | 
Cuchullin fell in the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, 
leaving a great name behind him. He was ſo remarkable 
for bodily ſtrength (a quality as highly as deſervedly valued 
in thoſe days) that it is yet a proverbial ſaying, As ftrong 
„Nas Cuchullin.” It would appear, from Cuchullin's ſend- 
ing for aid over to Fingal in Scotland againſt fo ſmall a 
force as that which we may ſuppoſe Swaran brought with 
him into Ireland, that the country was, at this time, but 
thinly peopled. Indeed, many hints ſcattered through the 
works of Oſſian render it more than probable that this was 
the caſe. I his is one proof, among many, of the abſurdity of the 
Mileſian fables, and thoſe more than equivocal records, which 
nobody could ever ſee, though they are often cited by thoſe 
who aſſert (8), that Ireland was fully peopled many centuries 
before the Chriſtian æra. But the antiquaries of the ſound- 
eſt judgment are now agreed in opinion, that, like other 
countries, Ireland has been peopled from the neareſt land, 
that is, from the weſtern coaſts of Caledonia. Surely this 


is far more probable than the fabulous hiſtory which brings 


the firſt ſettlers of Ireland from Spain. while, ages after 
they had nothing better than currechs to tranipert chem from 


one iſland to another (9). That they are a colony from Ca- 
ledonia is put beyond a doubt, not only by the vicinity of ſi- 
tuation, but by the identity of language, manners, and cu- 
{toms, which united the two nations in the time of Othan, 
and plainly. proves, that the Irith were a colony from Cale- 
donia, and of no early date ; for the ties of conſanguinity 
were not yet eraſed from the memory of theſe two nations, 
as Oſſian fully informs us. | 

Cuchullin muſt have been renowned for his wiſdom, for 
he was but twenty-three years of age when he was choſen 
guardian of young Cormac, and he vigorouſly defended this 
prince, till (10) 1 orlath, fon of Cantela, ſet up for him- 
ſelf wm Connaught, and advanced towards i emora to de- 
throne Cormac. Cuchullin marching againit him, the two 
armies met at the lake of Lego. Torlath fell by the hand 
of Cuchullin, but he himſelf was mortally wounded, pur- 
ſuing the enemy too eagerly, and thus died, like another 
Wolte, in the boſom of victory. 

The good fortune of Cormac fell with Cuchullin ; he 
was murdered ſoon after (11), and anarchy took place (12). 

We have anly to add here, that Cuchullin's fon was call- 
ed Conloch, who became afterwards very famous for his ex- 
ploits in Ireland. He was ſo remarkable for his dexterity in 
throwing the javelin, that, when a good markſman is de- 
{cribed, it has paſſed into a proverb in the north of Scot- 
land, © He is unerring as the arm of Conloch (13).“ 
The iſle of Sky or Dunſcaich retains to this day many 
proofs of the veracity of Offian, as well as the high eſteem 
in which Cuchullin was held by his ſubjects, the inhabitants 
of that iſland, Thus Pennant (14) tells us, that the highett 
hill in that iſland is (till called Quin, evidently a contraction 
of the name of Cuchullin, The ſame author elſewhere in- 
forms us (15), that, in another part of the iſland, he found a 


| fountain called the well of Cuchullin. | 


(1). The reaſon of this appellation will be found in the article Dunſcaich. 


(4) Critical Diſſertation on Offian. (5) In art. Offar. 


art. Ireland, and Macpherſon in his notes on Offian, paſſi m. 


(6) Death of Cuchullin. 
(8) Vide O'Flaherty, Keating, and lately another Mileſian called O'Halloran. 
(10) Vid. Macpherſon's notes on Offian, vol. II. p. 143- 


(2) Vid. infra Locklyn. (3) Adde art. O/an, infra. 
(7) Offian, ubi ſup. vide infra art. Funeral. 
His book is printed London 1772, ato. (9) Vid. 


(11) Vid, 


art, Cairbre. (12) Macpherſon, ubi ſupra. (13) Macpherſon on Oflian, p. 152. (14) Voyage to the Hebr. p. 287. (15) Ibid. p. 291. 
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F LATEX, an iſland adjoining to the weſtern ſide of 
Iceland, which has acquired a name from the fortuitous 
circumſtance that here was diſcovered the celebrated manu- 
ſcript ſo often cited by the writers of the North under the 
title of the Flateyan annals. | 

Fhe ancient Icelandic writers uſed different titles for their 
works, but they were always ſimple, and deſcriptive of their 
intentions in writing, far removed from that fulſome bom- 
baſt we meet with in the pompous title-pages of the eaſtern 
poets and hiſtorians. Theſe were generally Saga and Sa- 
gur, a life or a hiſtory, and when theſe were written in 
verſe (as they often were), they got the name of Rinuwr or 
Rima, i. e. poems or rhymes. Sometimes we find them in- 
{ſcribed Thaffr, facts or tranſactions; at other times {imply 
Bok, a book. Annals they called 4nnalar or Annall, dreams 


| 


Edda, the Havamal of Odin(7), the life of William called 
dodi, and others of the ſame kind (8). 

In the ſecond claſs, he has placed the writers of ro- 
mance; for the ancient Icelanders often compoſed books of 
this kind, though I cannot find that they were either fo vo- 
luminous as Cyrus and Cleopatra, which formed the amuſe- 
ment of the laſt century, or ſo very ſentimental as the Sen- 
timental Journies and Sentimental! Hiſtories which compoſe 
the libraries of our modern Grandiſons and Clariſſas. Of 
this fort we find Bardar Saga Snefellr, the hiſtory of a 
mountain genius or demigod (9); Kroka Reffs Saga, the life of 
Refl the E Bud Sago, and others of that ſort. 
Some of theſe are fo idle as not to be worth naming ; ſuch 
as Suems rimur Mucks Sonar, Magus Jarls Saga, Nikolaſs Sa- 
ga Leikara, the life of Nicholas the gameiter, and many 


Draumr, and a prophecy they called Spaa, Hence the Edda | others(10). Among thole, we lind the life of Hamlet, Amd 


is called Volupſa, becauſe it contains the mythology of the Saga, which, whether it be the ſame with the account we 


preſent, and a prophecy concerning the future ſtate of the 
world (1). To return from this digreſſion— I he Codex Fla- 
teyenſts is a very res. volume, wrote on vellum, and with 

eat care preſerved in the public library at Upſal. The 
celebrated Torfæus often quotes this ancient MS. in his 

eat Hiſtory of Norway, and elſewhere. It would appear, 
that the collector was leſs ſolicitous to gather nothing but 
the genuine monuments of antiquity, than to enlarge the 
volume, in which he has included every ancient relation he 
met with. Amongſt other pieces of leſs value, it contains, 
The lives of Olaf Irygwaſonar, and Olaf the faint, Kings 
of Norway; Norwegian antiquities ; account of the battle 
of Sticklaſtad, in which Olaf the faint was killed(2); deſcrip- 


tion of Vinland, being that part of North America diſco- 
vered by the ancient Icelanders (3); poem on Jon, ſon of 


Lopt, and nephew of Szmund ; a hiſtory of the Orkney 
iſlands, frequently cited by Jorfæus in the hiſtory he has 
given us of the Orkneys. 

There are a vaſt many Icelandic MSS. beſides theſe in 
the Flateyan volume, which are regarded as authentic hi- 
ſtory, though the names of the authors have nor reached 
us. Such are the Eirbyggian, Floan, Isfiord, Laxdal, 
Lioſvat, and Vatzdale hiſtories. Many of theſe were re- 
ſcued from oblivion, in the beginning of this century, by 
the two worthy Biſhops of Iceland, Bryniolf fon of Sueno, 
and Thorlack of Holen, who gathered a vaſt number of 
theſes MSS. together, and afterwarde had them neatly co- 
pied at a very great expence. Frederic III. had a great 
part of theſe brought from Iceland to Stockholm, and de- 
poſited in the why library, whence they were afterwards 
ſent to Torfzus, to aſſiſt him in compoſing his great Hiſtory 


of Norway. After a careful peruſal of theſe ancient mo- 


GREENLAND, 


numents, the learned hiſtoriographer made up a fuller ca- 
talogue of them than had been exhibited either by Stepha- 
nius (4) or Bartolinus (5); and our readers will find it in his 
ſeries of the Kings of Denmark (6), where he alſo mentions 
a number of ancient books, the names of which only re- 
main. 

The old Icelandic writings are divided by Torfzus into 


ſour claſſes, according to their ſubjects, and the degree of | 


credit due to their authenticity. In the firſt of theſe, he 
Has placed the mythologiſts, who have explained the theolo- 
gy, colmogony, and religious rites of the ancients. Though 
in thoſe we find no ſeries of hiſtorical facts, yet many events 
of the firſt ages are occaſionally mentioned. Such are the 


, 


d of that hero in Saxo Grammaticus or not, I cannot 
ſay. 

In the third claſs, Torfzus places thoſe writers whoſe 
works are indeed founded on truth, but much interpolated 


with fiction, which the authors have inſerted by way of or- 


nament, and thus rendered it difficult to diicern the one 
from the other; ſuch are 7hor/teins Saga, il ings Senar (11), 
Orvarods Saga, Ragnars Saga Iodbrokar, life of King Rep- 
ner, hiſtory of Gotric and Hrolf, Prin:es of Welter Go- 
thia, publithed with a Swediſh verſion, and Latin notes, by 
the learned Olaus Verelius, profeſſor of the ancient Gothic 
languages at Upſal (12), V% oc Herrauds Saga, the lives of 
Bot and Heraud (13), and many others. 

We find another ſer of theſe authors, in whoſe books it 
is no difficult matter to diſtinguiſh truth from fiction; ſuch 
are many paſſages even in Saxo Crammaticus. In this 
claſs Torfæus has placed Hrolfs Kraka Saga, the life of 
Hrolf Kraka (14), that of Olaf Irygwaſonar, and Olaf called 
the /aint, 1hele two laſt make part of the famous Fla- 
teyan MS, 


'The fourth claſs of the old Icelandic writers is formed of 


thoſe whole hiltories are acknowledged by every body to be 
authentic, being wrote by men who were either eye-wit- 
neſſes themſelves of the events they record, or found the 


materials of their accounts in the relations and writings of 


thoſe who had gone before them. Such are r and 
Ara Frode, Hauk fon of Erlend, Snorro Sturlæſon, and 
others (15). 


The works of thoſe men contain the internal hiſtory of 


*candinavia and Iceland, and alſo (if I may be permitted to 
uſe the term) the external hiſtory of our anceſtors, that is, 
their migrations and expeditions both by ſea and land, their 


invaſions of Ruſſia, France, the ſouthern coaſts of the Bal. 
tic, Great Bruain, and Ireland. 


Here we find the only gone accounts of thoſe actions of 
0 


theirs which have been ſo falſely repreſented by the monks 
of the middle ages, and by the later writers, who, either 


from want of information, or from lazineſs, have lervilely 


copied from each other the abſurd ſictions of Hector Boece, 


Buchanan, Fordun, Geotfry of Monmouth, and otiiers of 


the ſame ſtamp. We hope. in the courſe of this work, to 
be able, from the Scandinavian writers themſelves, to correct 


thoſe errors, and to preſent to our readers many periods of 


our ancient hiſtory pure and immaculate, 


(1) Vid. infra art. Edda, Volupſa, Future ſlate. (2) Vid, Torf. Greenland Ant. p. 51. (3) Vid. Torf. Præfat. Vinland, lit. 6. 


infra the article /in/and. (4) In not. ad Sax. Grammat, p. 16. 
Havamal. (8) Sibb. Bibl. Dan. p. 81. (9) Torf. ubi ſupra. 
by Reenhelm. Vid. Torf. p. 30— 34. 


the articles of Sæmund Hauk, and others, infra, 


(10) Sibb. ubi ſupra, p. 82. 
(12) In 1664, 8vo, vid. Sceffer Suecia literata, p. 197. 
reli, Upſal, 1666, 8yo. (14) Publiſhed by Torfzus in Latin, Hafn. 1706, vo. 


(5) Ad fin, Ant. Dan. (6) Lib, 1. cap. 1. p. 3. (7) Vid. intra 
(11) Publiſhed, with a commeitary, 
(13) Printed cum not, Olai Ve- 


(15) Vid, Tortzus and Sibbern, ubi ſupra, and 


G. 


8 NLAND, the name given to that part of North 
America firſt diſcovered by Eric Raude, or the Red, 
in a voyage he made from Iceland, anno 982. Thus it ap- 
pears, that the Icelanders were the firſt diſcoverers of North 
America, many ages before Columbus was born, and much 
about a century after their own iſland was peopled by the 
Norwegians(1). Nor was this diſcovery very difficult, as the 
molt bh. dere coaſt of Greenland does not lie above forty 
Daniſh miles weſt from Iceland (2). 


Eric ſtaid all winter on this coaſt, and returning te Ice- 


FLATEY. 
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land in 983, ſpoke much in praiſe of the country, which, GEWI AND. 
from its verdure, he called Greenland, and thus perſuaded. NJ 


many of his countrymen to go over there and ſettle. Eric's 
ſon, called Lief, being inſtructed in the truths of Chriſtiani- 
ty by Olaf, the firit Chriſtian King of Norway, brought a 
prieſt from Norway, who inſtructed and baptiſed the ha- 
bitants; and they increaſed fo much, that the weſt Zygd or 
diſtrict contained four pariſhes and an hundred villages, 
which continued to flouriſh as long as the intercourſe be- 


(1) Vid. Torf. Hiſt, Norweg. vol. II. lib. 3. cap. 5. (2) Vid. Egede's account of Greenland. 
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chis century), mentions a captain in the ſervice of the 


G. 


land. 

This is the account given by the Icelandic hiſtorians, who 
add, that Eric and his people were not the firſt inhabi- 
tants ; for, ſoon after their arrival there, they met with the 
incigene dwelling on the weltern coaſt, deſcended from the 
Americans, as they perfectly refemble thoſe to the north of 
Hudſon's bay, | 

It would appear, that the Danes and Swedes were too 
buſy at home, during the tranſlation of government by Queen 
Margaret, and the ſubſequent bloody wars between them, 
to think of this diſtant colony. Add to this, that the eaſt 
coaſt, which at that time was acceſſible on all ſides, is now 
fo entirely ſhut up by ice that there is no approaching it, as 
all the later navigators aſſure us, though the eaſt ide, form- 
ing one coaſt of Davis's ſtreights, remains open, and the Da- 
mit colony ſubſiſts there to this day. But, ſince the year 
1400, it appears, that the weſtern colony has been totally 
deſtroyed; and we are told, that, about that time, they 
were attacked by a wild nation, called Screllings (which ſeem 
to be the native Americans), who entirely deſtroyed the 
Chriſtians ; ſo that, when the inhabitants of the ealt coaſt 
came to alliſt their brethren, they found the whole diſtrict 
deſolate, the houſes and churches burnt down, and the cattle 
ſtraying wild in the fields. Hans Egede (i) aſſures us, that he 
has himſelf ſeen the ruins of many ſtone buildings on the 
ealt coaſt, now entirely forſaken; and the modern natives of 
Weſt Greenland could only tell him, that theſe rained buildings 
were formerly inhabited by anation quite different from theirs, 
on whom their anceſtors made war, andutterly deſtroyed them 
all. Be this as it may, it is certain, that now 300 years are 
clapſed ſince the eaſtern coaſt has been vilited or thought 


: 


4 


to be inhabited, as the immenſe quantities of ice driven from 
Spitzbergen and other coaſts to the northward, adhering 
cloſely to the eaſtern ſhores of Greenland, render it totally 
inacceſſible. Hence we may read as a fable the ſtory of 
Amand, Biſhop of Scalholt in Iceland, who, about the year 
1530, returning from Norway, and being in a ſtorm driven 
on the eaſtern coaſt, and finding themſelves off Heriolneſs 
(in lat. 64. N.) came ſo near the ſhore, that they could ſee 
the inhabitants driving their flocks in the meadows. Biorn 
of Skardza (who wrote his hiſtory about the beginning of 
burgh merchants, who once landing on this coaſt, found 
ſome houſes and inhabitants (2). Hans Egede (3) mentions 
ſeveral other ſtories of inhabitants {till exiſting on the eaſtern 
coaſt, but all of them deſtitute of proper authority. It ap- 
pears, therefore, molt probable, that the inhabitants of the 
eaſt, as well as thoſe of the weſtern coaſt, were all deſtroy- 
ed by the barb irous Arellinge, the original Greenlanders, 
ſome time during the fifteenth century. It is certain, that 
Mogens Heinſon, who viſited this coaſt by order of Fre- 
deric II. King of Denmark, Martin Forbiſher, our Britiſh 
navigator, and Godſke Lindenow, who made this voyage by 
order of Chriſtian IV. found none but ſavage inhabitants, 
ſeveral of whom they brought away with them. All theſe 
unſucceſsful attempts occaſioned this expedition to be quite 
laid aſide till the year 1721, when the Greenland Company 
of Bergen reſolved to plant a colony on the welt coaſt, 
which they accordingly did, and Hans Egede went over 
with them as their paſtor, and remained there fifteen years. 


This colony ſettled on a bay in lat. 64. N. and Egede aſſures 


t 


us he found ſeveral places that had formerly been inhabired 
by the ancient Chriſtians on the weſt coalt ; that he alſo 
examined the eaſtern coaſt, but found it quite barred up 
with ice, ſo that a ſhip ſent thither 1724 could not get near 
it, but was obliged to return. Nor is it practicable to croſs 
the land from welt to eaſt, on account of immenſe ridges of 
mountains always covered with ſnow and ice. 

Greenland, according to Egede's account, extends from 
59 deg. 50 min. to Spitzbergen, lying betwixt 78 and 80 
degrees. The beſt part of this country lies between 60 
and 65 degrees, but further towards the north the cold is 
intolerable, and the country produces neither graſs nor trees, 
though it is inhabited as far as the bay of Diſco in 69 de- 

recs. It is very probable, that, at the bottom of Davis's 
3 it is joined to America on the N. W. and the ſa- 
vages of Diſco bay affirm, that, going north from thence, 
they found the ſtreight ſo narrow, that they could ſpeak to 
the people on the other ſide of the ice, who underſtood 
their language. Egede alſo obſerves, that the farther we 
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kept up a ſucceſſion of preachers among theſe wild people 


j 
ö 


duced among ſavages, who, according to Crantz's own ac- 


advance into Davis's ſtreights the land becomes lower, con- 


always bold and lofty; whence he concludes, that, at the 


fartheſt bottom of the ſtreights, Greenland is joined to North 


America. | 
We have ſeveral accounts of Greenland by the northern 


writers, Claudius Lyſchander wrote in verſe Gronlandfte 
Kronikle paa Danike Rym (4). Arngrim Jonas wrote an ac- 
count of this country in Latin, which was not printed, but 
Einar Eiofson tran{lated' it into the Icelandic, and this verſion 
was printed at Scalholt( 5), under the title of Gronlands Saga( 6). 
La Peyrere, famous for his ſyſtem of the Pre-Adamites, 
wrote an account of this country, as he received it from a 
Daniſh gentleman, and it is publiſhed in the Recueil de woy- 
ages au Nord (7). Torfaus, in his Grenlandia Antiqua(8), has 
Fern us the beit account of the aucient hiſtory of Greenland. 

n this collection, too, we have an account of Spitzbergen 
and Greenland by Frederic Martens of Hamburgh, drawn 
up in 1671 ; but Torfæus found ſo many errors in this work 
that he even doubts if either Martens or Blef kenius ever ſaw 
the country. Other - modern accounts of Greenland are 
enumerated by Sibbern (9). Torfzus(10) cites an ancient 
Icelandic book, called Grenl-ndinga Thattr, Grondlandenſium / i- 


/toria, whence, and from the writings of Haccko, he thinks 


Biorn de Skardza compiled his Annales, frve Collectanca de 
Gronlandia, deduced from the 1400 to his own time, a MS. 
copy of which he often quotes (11). He alſo mentions another 
Icelandic writer, whom he calls an author of undoubted 
credit on this ſubject, Ivar Beer (12). 

I had almoit forgot to obſerve, that Hans Egede ſays, 
that, though he ſearched with care for Forbiſher's ſtreights, 
he could not find them. 

We find, in the ancient Daniſh chronicles, and alſo in 
Aragrim Jonas, that, in the year 1256, the inhabitants of 
Greenland revolted from Magnus King of Norway, but he 


again ſubdued them by the help of the Danes, and, peace 


being concluded in 1261, three of the principal inhabitants 
of Greenland ſigned it, © declarantes (ſays Jonas) ſuis fac- 
tum auſpiciis, ut Groenlandi perpetuum tributum Nor- 
e vego denuo juraſſent.“ 

Our readers will find in Torfæus's account of Greenland, 
beſides a hiſtory of its firſt diſcovery, the manners of its in- 
habitants, their food and cloathing, and a number of other 
curious particulars, a catalogue of the biſhops of this coun- 
try, and five charts of it, the firſt drawn by Gudbrand Ihor- 


lack, Biſhop of Holen, anno 1606, anviher by Sipurd Ste- 
phanius, anno 1570, the third by Jonas Gydmund of Ice- 


land, anno 1668, a fourth by Theodore Thorlack, and the 
fifth drawn by himſelf from the moſt ancient monuments he 
had acceſs to ſee (13). | 

Torfzus fays (14), that he had in his library a MS. copy of 
Biorn de Skardza's work, entitled Annales, ſiue Collectanca de 
Grenlandia, compiled by that antiquary from the Origines 
Iflandie by Hauk, one of the ſupreme judges of Iceland. 

vince Egede publiſhed his ſhort account of Greenland, 
another much more exact and extenſive was written by Da- 
vid Crantz(1 5), one of the Moravian miſſionaries ſent into that 
country by the Unitas Fratrum or Hernhutters, who have 


for more than thirty years paſt, Crantz tells us, he left that 
country anno 1762, ſo that his account is the lateſt and bet 
we have, both of the natural hiſtory of Greenland, and alfo 
of the genius and manners of its inhabitants. The ſecond 
volume of his work is employed in giving a hiſtory of the 
labours of the diſciples of Count Zinzendorf in that coun- 
try, in which we are more tempted to admire the invincible 


2 of the Hernhut miſſionaries, than to credit them 


or the wonderful effects (they tell us) their preaching pro- 


count, are not of very acute underſtandings, or a very do- 
cile diſpoſition. 

Crantz agrees with Egede and others, in queſtioning 
whether any ſuch ſtreights as thoſe called Forbiſher's ever 
did exiſt, and thinks, if that navigator found any ſuch, they 
are now entirely ſtopped up by hots maſles of ice, which float 
in moſt amazing quantities along this deſart coaſt (16); and, 


when they ſettle and obſtru& the mouth of any bay, they | 


are called the E7s-Plink or ſhining ice, which, forming a cruſt 
of vaſt thickneſs over the bay, leaves a large aperture, 
through which the looſe floating ice ſrom the interior parts 
of the bay finds a paſſage into the ocean. The cauſe and 


manner of the formation of the Eis-blink, and its tremen- 


dous appearance, the reader will find in the firſt volume of 
Crantz's narrative (17). | 


(1) Egede's Hiſtory of Greenland, p. 22. (2) Vid. Thormod. Torf. Hiſt. Greenland. (3) Account of Greenland, p. 18. 
(4) Printed 1608, 8vo. (5) Printed 1688, to. (6) Vid. Sibb. Bibl. Dan. p. 151. (7) Tom. I. p. 68. ſeq, (8) Publiſhed Haf- 
niz 1708, 8vo, (9) Bibl. ubi ſupra. (10) In Serie Reg. Dan. p. 5. (11) Vid. Hiſt. Grond. p. 18. et Ser. Reg. p. 493. 


(2) Preface, p. 22. (13) Vid. Sibb. Bibl. Dan. p. 152, ſeq. 
the German, and printed at London 1767, 2 vols, 8vov. (16) Crantz, vol. I. p. 19. ſeq. (17) P. 19. et ſeq. 


(14) Groanland, Ant. p. 39. & 44. (15) It was tranſlated from 
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GREENLAND. twixt them and Norway laſted, that is, till the year 1406, | trary to what happens on the coaſts of the ocean, which are GREENLAND; 
WY NS when the laſt biſhop went over from Norway to Green- | 
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GREENLAND, As to What remains, Crantz tells the ſame ſtory of the 


WEE 


G. 


LS WNJ Uiſcovery of Greenland by Eric Redhead we have already | Eric ſhould have called this country Greenland ; but it is pro- 


HOEL. 


\ GHtuated upon the river Taff, he gave them in charge to 


given, and fixes it to the year 982. Lyſchander ſuppoſes | bable that he gave it this appellation in order to encourage 
the firſt diſcovery to have happened anno 770, and cites a | his countrymen to come and ſettle there (20). Neither was 
bull of Pope Gregory IV. in which the converſion of the | this appellation given it altogether without foundation ; for, 
Icelanders and Greenlanders is committed to Anſgar, firſt though the inner parts of Greenland are nothing but a col- 
apoſtle of the North, who had been appointed Biſhop of | leftion of mountains perpetually covered with ice and ſuow, 
Hombre h by the Emperor Lewis the Pious (18); but as this | yet upon the fea coalts and in the bays and inlets are found 
contradicts the narrative of Snorro Sturlzſon, Arngrim Jo- | very good meadows and paſturage, or at lealt what would be 
nas, and the whole ſtream of Icelandic hiſtory, it appears | deemed ſuch by natives of Iceland and Norway (21). 

beſt to follow rather thoſe ancient than the modern autho- 
rities (19). 


(18) Crantz, vol. II. p. 244. (19) Vide Mallet's North. Ant. vol. I. p. 273. (20) Vid. Arii Polyhiſt. de Iſlandia, cap. 6. p. 33: 
(21) Egede Nat. Hiſt. Greenland, p. 4. 12. 44. | 
H. 


LTOEL, firnamed the Good, King of Wales, was the | penſated in money, even the death of the King, or adulte- 
ſon of Caddel, whom he e B in the principality | ry committed with the Queen (3). The Prince is obliped to 
of South Wales, and it was while he reigned over this part | become ſervant to his own fowler, and to hold his itirrup 


. of the country that he publiſhed that body of laws which | while he mounts, on the day in which he happened to catch 


have rendered his name ſo famous ever ſince. It was not | a hawk of a particular kind (g). Revenge and a ſanguinary 
till after the death of Edwal the Bald, which happened | diſpoſition is every where encouraged, inſomuch that, 
about the year 940, that he ſucceeded to his relation, and | though a tine is impoſed upon any who thall aſk, on ſeeing 
became ſovereign of all Wales ; when his new ſubjects glad- | a dead body (5), W ho killed this man ? yet he who has re- 
ly received his code of laws, of 'which it would appear they | venged the death of any of his relations by aſſallinating the 
ſtood in great need. In the preface to his body of laws, | homicide, is called to the material ſucceſſion, without ob- 
we are told the method in which they were compiled. He | ſerving the legal forms uſed on ſuch occaſions. Ihe words 
there tells us, that every commota or leſſer diſtrict in his do- | of the law are: Is ad ſucceſſionem fine mora cum cog- 
minions ſent ſix men, amongſt whom were ſome archbithops, | “ natis ſuis vocabitur, poſt habita temporum ſolennitate 
biſhops, abbots, and learned doctors, many of whom had | © quibus cauſæ hereditariz cognoſcend.:e ſunt (6).“ 

the rod borne before them, as a mark of their dignity, by Ve find the learned Wotton, who has gixen us an excel- 
the officer we now call a verger. From the laymen were lent edition of Hoel's laws, accompanied with a gloſlary and 
choſen twelve of the moſt knowing, and to them was added | notes (), is clearly of opinion, that, though before King 
an Y/zolhaig or learned man, who appears to have acted as Hoel's age the ancient Welch had magiſtrates and courts of 
their clerk. We are told, that the perſon's name, who of- | juſtice, yet the power of the Prince was unlimited, nor 
ficiated upon this occaſion, was Blegoryd, Archdeacon of | were the rights of the ſubject defined or ſecured by any code 
Llandaft, and it is probable, that chef T/galbaigios or ſcho- of written laws (8). Hence the ſad complaints of Gildas (9), 
laſtici were generally clergymen, whoſe education and courſe | and the venerable Bede (10), that juſtice was baniſhed from 
of ſtudy had fitted them for this office. Having gathered | the land, and. the ſoundations of equity totally overturned. 
theſe men together at a place now called Mhite-land, Hence appears the falſehood of the ſtory we have from Geof- 
fry of Monmouth(1 1), and the other ignorant monks who have 
frame a body of good laws, to abrogate the bad ones that | copied him(1 2), that, long before the invalion of Julius C:xſar, 
had formerly been in uſe, or change and amend whatever | the ancient Britons were uniformly governed by a body of 
was faulty in them. This good Prince informs us (1), that written laws, enacted by a king ified Durwally, and which 
they began this. work with ſolemn prayer and faſting, and, remained in force till the days of jloel the Good. That a 
when it was ended, they imprecated the curſe of God, of parce] of monks ſhould publiſh Hes is neither new nor 
that whole aſſembly, and of all the Welch able to bear , ſtrange, but that ſuch men as Leland 13), and the others we 
arms, upon any who ſhould attempt to violate or change | have quoted below, ſhould be ſo very much impoſed upon in 
any part of thoſe conſtitutions, without the conſent of a | a matter of this kind, juſtly excites our wonder, Jo {upport 
national aſſembly as numerous as that in which they were | their opinion, they quote a paſſage we find in the MSS. of 


firſt enacted( 2). Under this anathema were included all thoſe ; King HoePs laws (14), in which we are told, that this Dun- 


who ſhould dare to take upon them the office of a judge, | wallo governed all Britain, and was the firlt legillator in 
without being thoroughly inſtructed in the three columns of | this iſland ; that King Hoel indeed abrogated or changed 
thoſe laws, that is, the conſtitutions that relate to murder, | moſt of Dunwallo's laws, though he retained thoſe relating; 
theft, and wilful fire-raiſing. We learn from this paſſage, | to the menſuration of ground. Now, not to mention the 
that, in_thoſe turbulent times, none were thought to have | arguments by which Wotton has combatted this monkilh fig- 
any concern in the public affairs of the nation, nor a right | ment(15), we need only look to the chapter itſelf to be con- 
to give their voices in the general aſſembly, who were not | vinced that it is a late interpolation. We are here told, 
able to defend the ſtate with their ſword. Another obſer. | that King Dunwallo cauſed meaſure the whole iſlaud from 
vation, equally obvious, is, that, before the age of King | a promontary in Caledonia, called Zlathon in this paſlage, to 
Hoel, they had few or no written laws; for, in the place | another called Pengudid in Cornwall, and found the whole 
Juſt quoted, the clerk Blegoryd is mentioned as one tho- | length of the iſland to be goo miles, and its breadth 5oo 
roughly well acquainted with the traditions and unwritten | that he conſtructed his meaſures from the length of a grain 
cuſtoms of his country, as well as of thoſe that were reduced of barley, allowing three grains to an inch, three inches to 


to writing. And, indeed, it would appear, that the ancient | a palm, three palms to a foot, three of theſe paces formed 


laws of the Welch had been exceedingly bad when they ſo a leap, and three leaps that portion of land called by the 
gladly received the conſtitutions of pg Hoel, which every | Welch Groan, i. e. a ſow, and a thouſand of theſe made # 


Where point out to us the moſt diſorderly ſtate of ſociety, ' mile. Of ſuch frivolous paragraphs is this chapter com- 


and a barbarity of manners ſimilar to thoſe of the ancient poſed, and the reaſons for rejecting it the reader will find 
Longobards, Burgundians, and other barbarous nations, at length in the preface of the edition we have quoted all 
whoſe laws have been collected by Lindenbrogius. In the along. 

laws of good King Hoel, almoſt every crime is to be com- 


(1) Pref. 1. (2) Pref. 2. (3) Leges Wal. lib. 1. cap. 4. adde lib. 3. cap. 3. et alibi, (4) Vid. lib. 4. p. 351. (5) Ibid. 
p. 350. (6) Ibid. lib. 4. p. 352. (7) London 1730, folio. (8) Powel Not. in Hiſt. Prin. Cambriz, p. 20. (9) Sect 18. et 26. 
(10) Edit. Cant. 1721, p. 58. (11) Lib. 2. cap. 17. (12) Vid. Higden, p. 202. edit. Gale. (13) De Script. Erit, in Dunwallone, 
et alibi, Bale, cent, 1, cap. 14. Pitt's Deſcript. Ang. p. 65. Rowland Mona Antiq. p. 175. (14) Lib. 2. cap. 19. (15 Wotton in 
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It may to ſome appear ſtrange, that the firſt diſcoverer GREENLAND. 
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HIALMAR, Sb SOLAR. King of Biarmland, which is thought to 
N 


be that tract of country known at preſent by the names 
of Medelpadia and Angermannia, &c, Others ſuppoſe it to 
lie to the eaſt of the gulph of Bothnia (1). Be this as it 
will, Hialmar, we are told, was the fon of Harec. The 
hiſtory of this noted warrior, wrote by an anonymous au- 
thor, who calls himſelf the ſon of Rodar, tells us (2), 
that he lived in Vynland or Greenland, and appears to have 
been a Pagan. I have a very curious copy of this fragment 
(for ſuch it is), in the original Runic language and character, 
with two Latin verſions by John Peringſkiold, in folio. It 
was printed alſo in the Centuria Canticorum Danorum 
Priori (3). Northern critics think it written by ſome an- 
cient Scald about the year goo. In the poem, Hial- 
mar is ſaid to have been ſlain in battle by Grymr or 
Grymer, but the Runic fragment does not mention this. 
It calls him King of Biarmland and Thulemark, and 
ſays, that, by the aſſiſtance of his companion Hramur, 
he killed Vagnar, King of Biarmland, and conquered his 
country ; that he married Vagnar's daughter, and had by 
her a ſon called Throme, and a daughter called Heidil. She 
was carried off by a. warrior called Urk ; but the father 
prayed to Freia, who cauſed his daughter be reſtored to 
him, and then he married her to Hramur, conſtituting him 
Jarl (Earl) of the iſlands of Thulemark. He alſo gave him 
a magical drum, ſuch as the Laplanders ſtill uſe. Hialmar 
alſo gave another nobleman, called Ulpho, a golden horn, 
which had the images of Thor, Odin, and Freia on it. In 
this fragment are many veſtiges and proofs of the ancient 
manners of the Scandinavians, their uſe of enchantments, 
magic, Runic characters, &c. the ſacrifice of a fatted horſe, 


| 


and other rites of Paganiſm, Mention is alſo made of the H1ALMAR, 
idol Juma(4). In the end of the fragment, it is ſaid, that 


the prieſts, who ufed to ſacrifice in Sigtouna, the ancient 
capital of Sweden, were driven thence, and took refuge in 
Vynland, the name given to the welt coaſt of Greenland by 
the Norvegians, who firſt failed thither from Iceland, un- 
der the conduct of Eric (5). 

It would appear, that Mallet had ſeen a copy of the hi- 
ſtory of Hialmar very different from the Runic edition pu- 
bliſhed by Peringſkiold, and which I have followed all along 
in this article. et calls this hiſtory a poem, whereas the 
Runic copy now before me is in proſe. The language of 
the edition uſed by Mallet, he tells us, appears to be of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century (6), which is no improbable 
conjecture; and, if we may hazard another, we ſhould 
imagine, that ſome bard of the fourteenth century had ver- 
ſified the ancient Rimic hiſtory of Hialmar ſo happily as 
to render it a favourite over all the north ; for Biorner in- 
forms us (7), that he himſelf had heard it ſung in his youth, 
with ſome flight alterations, by the peaſants inhabiting the 
provinces which lie to the north of Stockholm. Though Mr 
Mallet ſeems not to believe, that the heroes mentioned in 
this hiſtory lived ſo far back as the third century, we think 
that, had he ſeen the Runic edition we have mentioned, the 
antiquity of the characters, and the purity of the diction, 


together with the Pagan manners and cuſtoms every where 


alluded to, would have convinced him, that, as the hiſtory 
itſelf muſt have been written long before the introduction of 
Chriſtianity into the North, there is no difficulty in ſup- 
poſing that the heroes celebrated in it lived in the end of 


the third or beginning of the fourth century (8). 


(1) Mallet North. Ant. vol. II. p. 250. (2) In fine Hiſt, (3) Numb. 20. edit. ab Andrzo Valleio, 1695, adde monumenta Hiſt. 
Sept. vulgo Nordiſka Kampedater, 1737. (4) Vide art. Zuma, infra, (5) Vide his article. (6) Mallet, vol, II. p. 247. (7) Apud 


Mallet, ubi ſupra. (8) Vide Wormii Lit. Run. p. 153- 


S. 


NORRO, called generally Sturle/5n, i. e. the ſon of 


A Sturla, is the beſt and moſt authentic writer among the 


ancient hiſtorians of Iceland. He was a native of that 
country, and born about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century (1). His father was Sturla, ſon of Ihordar, and 
his mother was Gudni, daughter of Baudvar. He derives 
his deſcent from Frode the Pacific, who reigned in Denmark 
at the time of our Saviour's appearance. He was educated 
in every kind of learning by Jon, paſtor of the church of 
Odda, in the ſouthern diſtrict of Iceland, and left his native 
country, when about twenty, to gather materials for the 
hiſtory he then began to think of. He was received with 


| goes diſtinction and regard by the Princes of Denmark, 


orway, and Sweden, both on account of his learning, and 


alſo as being the belt poet of his age, an accompliſhment. 


highly valued in that time. His prudence alſo made him be 
much employed in ſtate affairs, both by the King of Swe- 
den, and by Haco the Old, King of Norway, by whom he 
was ſent to Iceland to reconcile the minds of the 2g 
who were at that time ready to revolt from Haco. Re- 
turning home, he carried with him all the MSS. and col- 
lections of the ancient poets he had made in his many jour- 
nies through the North, out of which he compoſed his hi- 
ſtory, which is certainly the moſt authentic of any we have of 


* theſe northern regions, as no writer could be better inform- 
ed than Snorro was, beth by his learning, and the acceſs he 


had to the ſources of hiſtory. We have of his a hiſtory of 
the Norwegian Kings, from Odin to Swerrir, in the old 
Icelandic tongue, compiled from the ancient poems and tra- 
ditions. This work was tranſlated into Daniſh by Petrus 
Claudi, and publiſhed at Copenhagen (2). In this hiſtory 
Snorro has not only given a particular account of the lives 
of all theſe Princes, but alſo noted the places where they 
were interred, moſt of which are called by their names to 
this day. He enumerates ten Swediſh judges, called ancient- 
ly Drott, eighteen Kings of Sweden, and fix little Princes 
of Norway. Moſt of the MSS. of Snorro's hiſtory end 
with the life of Magnus the ſon of Erling, the twenty- 
fourth Prince (3), but ſome of the beſt verſions continue it 
to Haquin, the twenty -ninth King of Norway, in the twenty- 


fifth year of whoſe rei 


i 


Snorro died. The heſt edition of 
this hiſtor y is that publiſhed by John Peringſkiold (4), in 
which we have the page divided into two columns, the firſt 
containing the original text in Gothic characters, the other 


the Swediſh verſion; at the foot of the page there is a La. 


tin verſion by the editor. Chriſtianus Jacobi publiſhed an 
epitome of Snorro's work (5). Ihe famous Wormius pu- 
bliſhed an edition of the Daniſh verſion of Petrus Claudii (6). 
In the preface, Wormius hath ſhewn, at great length, how 
much more rational it is to truſt to the accounts of the na- 
tives of the northern regions themſelves, than to the ob- 
{cure and ſhort hints of the Roman and German writers, as 
to what relates to the hiſtory and antiquities of theſe coun- 
tries. He adds, that it is very eaſy to ſee the truth of theſe 
ſtories, which the ancient bards, by poetical fiction, deli- 
vered ſometimes in an obſcure manner, e. g. as when they 
call the ancient heroes Ramper or giants, which denotes no 
more than that they were men of great ſtrength, and 771. 
denand, or Hiergtrolden, mountain magicians, becauſe they 
generally inhabited ſtrong holds ſituated among mountains 
and inacceſſible places, whence they are often called bears, 
wolves, and dragons. To this edition Wormius has added, 
t. A genealogy of the ancient Kings of Norway, from 


SNORRO: 
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Harold Harfagre to the laſt Olaus. 2. A chronology, taken 


from the ancient annals of Iceland, from the year 849, in 
which Harold Harfagre was born, down to the year 1025. 
3. Notes on the hiſtory of Dale Gulbrand. 4. Scaldatall, 
or a catalogue of the principal Daniſh, Swediſh, and Nor- 
wegian poets, who have tranſmitted to poſterity the hiſto- 
ries of the ſeveral princes. 

To this Snorro is commonly aſcribed the Edda, or ancient 
mythology of the Northern 8 which he is thought to 
have compiled, in ſeventy-eight fables or chapters, from the 
more ancient one collected by Szmund Frode (7). Scheffer, 
in Suecia Literata, mentions another work of Snorro's, 
called Hliods Grein, or the Ars Poetica of the ancient Scalds, 
which perhaps is the ſame with the Ars Poetica ſubjoined to 
the Edda. | | 

Obſerve, that, in Wormiusꝰ' edition of Claudius? epitome of 
Snorro's hiſtory, the verſes of the poets cited by Snorro are 


* 
— 


(1) Anno 1179. (2) Anno 1633, 4to. Vid. Moller. ad Bartol. Ant. Dan. p. 404. Sibb. Bibl. Dan. cap. 5. p. 126. et ſeq. 
(3) Anno 1177. (4) In folio, anno 1697. (5) Anno 1712, (6) Anno 1633, 4to. (7) Vid, Moller, Hypom. p. 405, et ſeq. Bartol. 
Ant. Dan. P · 193» adde art. Edda. ; . - : 


omitted, 
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omitted. Nothing could be worſe judged, for on theſe (as be- 
ing written by poets who either were preſent at, or lived ſoon 
after the events they relate) the authenticity of Snorro's ac- 
count chiefly depends. This did not eſcape Snorro's obſer. 
vation, and therefore he quotes the works of the ancient 
Scalds always in their original verſification. It had been 
much better for Northern Hiſtory if Saxo had done the ſame, 
inſtead of giving us loole tranſlations of fragments of the an- 
cient poets in Latin verſe, by which we are deprived of every 
mean of judging of their authenticity, and mult take all on 
the faith of a writer who has been proved to have fallen 
into groſs errors, both in his hiſtory and chronology (8). 

A writer, whoſe lucubrations appeared the other day un- 
der the ſpecious title of the Hiſtory of the Northern Go. 
vernments (9), aſſerts, that he had got much information 
from the commentary of Torfæus upon the hiſtory of Snor- 
ro. Unfortunately I have never been able to meet with 
this commentary of Torfæus, and as this learned author 
makes no mention of it in any of his printed works, nor is 
the leaſt notice of it to be met with in the account of the 
Daniſh writers by Bartolinus, nor in Sibbern's Bibliotheca 
Danica, I am tempted to believe, that the ingenious J. Wil. 
liams, Eſq; has found this commentary in the Prikawſe of 
Moſcow, while he conſulted thoſe precious records of the 
Ruſſian empire, from whence he details a hiſtory, contain- 
ing nothing better than what we might have expected from 
a common newſpaper. His total ignorance of the ancient 
hiſtory, and even of the very names of the writers who 
have delivered down to us the annals of thoſe nations, ſuf- 
ficiently proves, that, in compiling this rude and undigeſted 


maſs, he had never given himſelf the trouble to conſult any 
of them, but had contented himſelf with motley quotations 
at ſecond, hand, and ſuch ſcraps as he could pick out of the 
writers of yeſterday. | 

We ſhould not have detained our readers fo long with 
ſo trivial a digreſſion, had we not thought it our duty to put 
them on their guard againſt the artifices of thoſe called 
Book-makers, who, to earn a paltry ſubſiſtence, do not he- 
ſitate to write upon any ſubject their bookſeller may direct 
them to, though utterly devoid of all knowledge relating 
to it. | 

After Snorro had been a good time ſupreme judge of 
Iceland, upon ſome unpopular act of his (as it would ſeem), 
Giſſur Thordwaldſon attacked his houſe at Reikiahult in the 
night, with ſeventy ſoldiers, and having broke open the 
doors, Snorro endeavoured to eſcape into a ſubterraneous 
apartment, but two of Giſſur's ſoldiers followed him thi- 
ther, and murdered him in the ſixty- ſecond year of his age. 


We have extracted moſt of theſe particulars from Pering- 


{kiold's preface to his edition of Snorro's hiſtory, who cites 
the ancient writers for his authority, ſuch as the Landnama, 
= Iceland annals, the hiſtory of Haco the Elder, and 
others. 

Snorro's work is generally cited by the Northern writers, 
under the name of Xringla Heimſms, or the Circuit of the 
World, theſe being the two firſt words of his chronicle. In 
the ſame manner, As Rabbis generally quote the five books 
of Moſes, not by the names we now pive them, which are 
formed from the Greek, but by the original Hebrew initial 
of each book. 


* 


(8) Vid. Torf. Ser. Reg. Dan. paſſin. 


WITHIOD, the ancient name of Sweden, which, it 

is probable, was derived from Swidrir, the name of 
Odin in his own country, before he left Scythia to ſettle in 
Scandinavia, Thus Swithiod will ſignify the people of Swid- 
rir; and this is Snorro's account of the name, which ap- 
pears better founded than the other etymologies mentioned 
by Torfzus (1), for Thiod in the ancient Norſe ſignifies 
people; and thus the Engliſh in the reign of Egbert were 


W 


(9) Printed Lond. 1778, 2 vols, 4to. 


called Englathiod; and Snorro generally uſes the word 
Thiodir for people or nation. Perhaps the name Sweden 
may come from Swidiulend, the name given to fields where 
foreſts were burnt, and the ground ate for ploughing, 
as it was in this manner that the greater part of Sweden 
was firſt cultivated. The Swedes, in their native tongue, 
call themſelves Swea, Swanſka, and Swenſkir, 


{ 


— 


f (1) Hiſt, Nor, lib, 1. cap. 7, 
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